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IRST a welcome to those who have come back to us and to 

those who are new to the College. You have been selected 

from a large number of candidates for admission, and your 
quality should therefore be high. I will repeat to you what I have 
said many times before. Make the very best of your time here. 
Use every facility the College offers for your advancement, both 
with respect to your own individual studies and in that wider 
range of experience which comes from knowing the work of 
others, listening to performances of every kind, and thus imbibing 
the broader aspects of music which are our national and European 
tradition. There are at least two reasons why you should work 
specially hard now. You are occupying places which others would 
gladly fill, and you are preparing for a profession which is at 
present in great need of qualified workers, How long this urgent 
demand will last no-one can say, but it is certainly your duty now 
to advance as rapidly as possible and take your talents and stan- 
dards out into the professional world. 


No one knows what the difficulties of this coming winter will 
be, but I trust we shall weather them as we have weathered the 
many hazards of recent years. I hope the cafeteria will not be too 
severely rationed, and I hope for an occasional load of coke. Do 
your best to be careful and economical in every way. The care- 
lessness of someone, who left a window wide open in the severe 
frost last February, cost us two burst radiators which we cannot 
replace. Switch off the lights, close the pianos, leave the rooms 
tidy. Every little helps. 

And now I want to say something about three new develop- 
ments we are inaugurating this term. We have had for many 
years a flourishing Union of past and present students. We have 
now definitely organised, as a special branch of the Union, an 
Association of present students. This Students’ Association has 
its own officers and its own income, and it is intended to foster 
and maintain any appropriate social and recreational activities 
which present students may wish to organize. This is not the first 
attempt that has been made to discover and combine such various 
interests and hobbies in the College, but we have not hitherto had 
either a permanent constitution or a permanent income. And there 
have always been two major difficulties, which will be your diffi- 
culties too. One is the fact that we do not live in the building. 
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When the doors close we scatter over the whole of London and 
beyond, and it is not easy to organize a social life under such con- 
ditions. Secondly, we do not work, as most Universities and tech- 
nical Colleges do, mainly in classes. We are mostly taught in in- 
dividual lessons, and a student may be here for a long time and 
yet meet very few of his contemporaries. It is this uncertainty of 
corporate life which the Students’ Association is intended to re- 
solve, and I hope that from now on there will always be a centre 
and a focus for any joint study or recreation that you would like 
to promote among yourselves. It is for you to make the Associa- 
tion active and permanent. It is for you to get to know one 
another and organize any interests you have in common. There 
is at least one good omen, for at the very first attempt this year, 
our team carried off the new inter-collegiate Lawn Tennis Cup of 
the London University. We have it now, and I hope you will 
make up your minds to keep it. 


That is the first of our three schemes. The other two are 
internal and musical. Our Choral Class gradually died in the early 
days of the war. There were no men, and even now most of our 
boys will be conscripted just at the time when they might begin 
to sing. The crux of the problem is the Tenor voice, which 
Providence seems to regard as a gift so precious as to be very 
rarely bestowed. I asked for six Tenors as a minimum. Seven 
names have appeared, and we can begin. The scheme is to form 
a Iirst Choral Group of about 50. If we find more tenors we will 
have a Second Choral Group, and so on. I want these groups to 
be really balanced and homogeneous choirs of the highest possible 
standard. They are not meant specially for those who study 
singing. Anyone can ask for an audition, and the conductor will 
select those he considers most suitable. Quality, intonation and 
sight-reading will be the tests. What we mean to encourage is 
choral singing of a standard comparable to that of an orchestra. 
Some of you will remember the remarkable little choir which Leo 
Quayle trained voluntarily a few terms ago. Choral singing of 
that quality is to my mind what this Royal College should pro- 
duce, both for its own value to us, and as a standard which our 
students will spread when they go out into the world. Our first 
Choral Group will be formed at once. Additional Groups will 
depend on additional tenors. If therefore you know a tenor, or 
have reason to suspect that you know one, lead him gently but 
firmly to the notice board. 


The last innovation we are trying this term concerns our new 
students only, though we may in time apply it to others as well. 
We have been exercised for a long time about the method of giving 
all students, whatever their special studies, a satisfactory ground 
work of basic musicianship. Ear-training, sight-singing, notation, 
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elementary harmony and form, all these things come into it, and 
it is impossible logically to separate them. Students vary so much 
in their gifts or training that they cannot be effectively helped in 
large classes, while to give them all individual lessons of this kind 
would incur a very great expenditure of time and effort. We pro- 
pose therefore to arrange all new students who are classed as Pre- 
liminary in our Harmony Grade into classes of twelve, each twelve 
being divided into two groups of six. As twelve they will have 
a weekly hour of sight-singing, reading, listening, and generally 
laying foundations. And as sixes they will have a second hour in 
which it will be possible to treat them more individually. We 
hope that, by carefully classifying them, each group of twelve or 
six may be near enough in standard to be able to work and pro- 
gress together. Some will advance much faster than others and 
classes can be rearranged to fit them. The whole scheme is purely 
experimental at present, and second year or senior students will 
not be affected in the first place. So please don’t rush to the 
Registrar and ask for further classes. As soon as we are Satisfied 
that the new method is effective, we shall gradually expand the 
scheme to cover all students who need help in this essential ground- 
work of musicianship. 

I hope you will agree that these projects are sufficient innova- 
tions for one term. If they succeed we shall have arranged the 
general pattern of our work more nearly to what we should like it 
to be. We shall have a reasonably complete design covering all 
the main features of a specialized musical education, both indi- 
vidual and collective. We shall retain the past, develop the 
present, and look with confidence to the future. 

I have no great faith in theories, either educational or political. 
Long before any theory can be worked out, the practical circum- 
stances have usually changed and rendered it obsolete. It is one 
of the diseases of our time that bewildered men and bewildered 
communities are running after theories of politics, theories of 
economics, theories of education, in what is too often a vain attempt 
to circumvent a plain and immediate task. I have no notion, nor 
do I believe anyone else has, where we shall be in ten years’ time. 
But I have a very clear idea what I personally, as an individual, 
ought to do in the next hour, and what my proper work for to- 
morrow is. There is rarely any doubt about one’s duty for this 
present day, here and now. And if every individual in the world 
would do his own plain task, and find his own immediate duty, 
even for one day at a time, we should be a good deal nearer the 
millenium. I leave you that thought as a parting shot. May you 
all have a full, a happy, and a successful College year. 
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BRITISH COUNCIL MUSIC OFFICER IN ITALY, 
1946-47 
By KeitH FALKNER 


T was quite by chance that a friend working in the British 

Council in the winter of 1945-46 suggested that I might be 

interested in working for the Music Department. The upshot 
was that I was offered and accepted the job of Music Officer in 
Italy. As I have just completed a year here in Rome, it is a good 
moment to take stock of the scope and achievement of my work. 

In spite of the desperate economic position, opera was in full 
swing in the open air at the Baths of Caracalla when I arrived here 
in the hot weather. As you know, opera is as important to the 
Italian as football to the Englishman, and is treated in the same 
spirit. 

Opera apart, I was amazed by the intense vitality of music 
in Italy, though surprised to find so many English people who 
decried it, and disappointed that so many Italians just smiled at 
the mention of English music. It was a queer sensation suddenly 
to be among people who knew little of our music. 

In spite of all this, after a year here I am convinced that Italy 
stands second to none in practically every branch of music. How 
much is heard in England of Italian music outside Opera? Yet in 
Italy orchestral and chamber concerts are as flourishing and cer- 
tainly of as high a technical standard as anything we can show. 
With composers of the calibre of Malipiero and Pizzetti of the older 
school, and Dallapiccola, Petrassi, Tommasini, Cortese, Tocchi, 
Turchi, Zaffredi, Tosatti, etc., of the young and not-so-young 
school, there can be little wrong with Italian music. Here, of 
course, it is all taken naturally without much publicity. This is to 
be expected, for music in Italy has had a clear run for centuries. 

What has been done for English music? What is. the British 
Council doing to assist it? These are difficult questions to answer. 
It is impossible to assess the amount of good done by personal con- 
tact ; by the number of letters written on or about English music ; 
by lectures ; by concerts ; by articles in the Press. 

I find the job a very satisfactory one, in spite of periods of 
frustration. Here are some statistics so that you can form your 
own opinion. 

(a) BROADCASTING. 
From the American Expeditionary Station in Rome. 

Fifty British Council programmes have been given, with com- 
mentary, called ‘‘ British Music and Musicians.’’ In all, 200 major 
English works have been broadcast, ranging from ‘‘ Sumer is 
icumen’ in ’’ to Britten’s Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra.’”’ 
There have been many requests from Italian listeners for specific 
works, 


On the Italian Network. 


Chief among English works have been ‘‘ Peter Grimes ”’ 
(twice), the ‘‘ Hymn of Jesus’’ and ‘‘ Dido and Aeneas” 
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(excerpts). On the average, about 12 English pieces are performed 
each month. 
(b) Pusticity. 

A “ Music Bulletin’ and a “‘ Music Chronicle ’’ (prepared 
for the British Council by Dyneley Hussey) on concerts in England, 
are distributed monthly to about 600 musicians and others through- 
out Italy. 

A ‘* Cultural Bulletin,’’ issued by the British Council in Italy, 
with a circulation of 1,300, is distributed to the Press and Libraries. 
It contains monthly articles on current musical events in England 
of interest to Italians. For example, an article on the Centenary 
of the opening of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden on 
April 6th, 1847, was widely quoted in the Italian Press. 

All three Bulletins are, of course, published in Italian. 

(c) Music Lisprary. 

Here in Rome we have a central Music Library of scores and 
records. Catalogues are distributed to hundreds of those inter- 
ested. Professional musicians are invited to come and hear re- 
cordings, score in hand (when possible). In addition, the British 
Institutes in Milan, Turin, Florence and Palermo have smaller 
libraries fed by the central library in Rome. On an average, 70 
to 100 scores are loaned each month, 

(d) CONCERTS. 

A small allocation is made from London to promote concerts 
of British music. This year a start was made with a series of Anglo- 
Italian Chamber concerts here in our small concert hall. 

At the four British Institutes mentioned above, about two 
concerts are given each term. 

My wife and I have taken part in concerts in Florence, 
Milan, Turin, Alessandria, Genoa and Palermo, in addition 
to several in Rome ; notable among the latter were two con- 
certs devoted to Purcell and Britten respectively, in a series ‘‘ Un 
Ora di Musica,’’ held on Sunday mornings at the Villa Malta and 
broadcast on the Italian network. 

In June we gave a ‘‘ Serenade ”’ in the courtyard of the British 
School in Rome. Winifred Roberts, Oda Slobodskaya and Jocelyn 
Lubbock (Mendelssohn Scholar of the Royal Schools of Music) 
happened to be in Rome and helped to make this a success. Of 
this ‘‘ Serenade ’’ the /talia Nuova said: ‘‘ This could rightly 
be classified among the first, though modest, steps towards a real 
peace in this uncertain and difficult post-war period.”’ 

Next season, in addition to the normal series of concerts, we 
plan to give concerts with first-class Italian ensembles. They will 
play programmes of their own choice, provided they include at 
least one representative English composition. 

(e) Visits oF ITALIAN ARTISTS TO ENGLAND. 
We assisted two Italian choirs to visit the Llangollen Inter- 


national Eisteddfod. Artists of high standing artistically have been 
recommended and assisted in their negotiations with various 
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organizations in England, including the B.B.C. Mo. Zecchi, 
Mo. Previtali, Trio di Trieste, Nuova Quartetto Italiano and Radio 
Torino Orchestra are good examples. 

(f) Visits oF British ARTISTS To ItTaLy. 

During the year, tours have been sponsored for John Barbirolli, 
Britten and Pears. Next season, in addition to a return visit 
by these artists, Sir Malcolm Sargent will visit Rome in February 
and conduct the Santa Cecilia Orchestra (Augusteo). 


(g) Venice FrstivaL of CONTEMPORARY MusiC—SEPTEMBER, 
1947, 


It is hoped that Clarence Raybould will conduct the orchestral 
concert on September 28th. The programme will include ‘‘ Music 
for Strings ’’ by Bliss and Rawsthorne’s piano Concerto, soloist 
Eric Harrison. 


(h) PreruGcia Festival or “‘ Spiritual ’’ Music—SEpTeMBER, 
1947, 

A concert of English music—‘‘ Henry the VIth to Handel ”’ 
—will be given on September 26th by the Dolmetsch family on the 
appropriate. instruments. I shall sing some Handel and Purcell 
airs at this concert. Ata choral concert Purcell’s ‘‘ Jehovah quam 
multi sunt ’’ will be sung. 


(i) Ienciisn STupENTS IN ITALry. 

Advice and help have been given to several students at present 
studying in Italy. In case you are interested, it costs about £500 
a year, just now, to cover modest accommodation and tuition fes. 


So much for statistics, which cover only a small part of the 
work. There is much more I would like to tell you of the British 
Council work in Italy, but I have already exceeded my space. I 
hope you agree with me that the work is well worth doing. 


You may wonder how we spend our spare time? There isn’t 
very much, Even so, there are Sunday visits to the sea at Ostia 
or Fregene or to Bracciano or Albano lakes. Sunshine is plentiful 
and unrationed ; good food and wine are not plentiful, but avail- 
able if you can pay for them. There is good lawn tennis (and golf 
in the cooler months) and even cricket! Playing for the British 
Embassy v. The Army recently, we lost an exciting match by one 
run, 

We, with our two girls, are lucky enough to live in a fine villa 
on the Via Cassia five miles to the north, with a lovely view of the 
City ; rather like the view of London from the pond on Hamp- 
stead Heath. There is no doubt that climate and food affect one’s 
character ; we think we get more Italianate every day. We enjoy 
life intensely and get more irritable than we ever did at home. 
When we leave Italy and come home you may see “ la famiglia 
Falkner ’’ walk up the steps of the College gesticulating violently. 
Don’t worry ; we shall only be discussing what Doris is likely to 
offer us for lunch! 
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MUSIC AT DARTINGTON HALL 
By PAMELA HIND 


“HE first impression you get on arriving at Dartington Hall is 
| that of having been transported to some foreign country. 
First of all there is the courtyard which opens out on one side 

to the garden It was built in the fourteenth century and is of a 
mellow grey stone. At one end is the banqueting hall—now used 
as a concert hall—with high windows like those of an abbey, while 
at the other end is a long barn which has been converted into a 
theatre. In between are the living quarters and these, though 
much restored, still retain their mediaeval dignity—the courtyard 
as a whole is one of the most beautiful buildings I know. On 
looking out towards the garden your eye is caught by two or three 
Scots Pines, at once wild and graceful, and the lawn in the middle 
of the courtyard is a mass of daisies. In all lights these trees and 
flowers are a striking contrast to the stillness of the building itself. 

You may like to explore the garden, which is full of lovely 
things. Set in the lowest dip of it is a spacious open-air theatre. 
The rest of the garden lies on a steep slope. Many of the trees 
which you see have been brought from abroad and there is sure 
to be something in blossom even in mid-winter. When you leave 
the terraces and ne atly cut hedges of the theatre you why go along 
by a brilliant border, which leads past some splendid old beeches 
to the highest part of the garden—and from there it is only a short 
walk to the top of the hill and a wide view of the Devonshire hills 
and moors. Alternatively, you may go up by a smaller path, which 
leads you via a rockery to the western edge of the garden and a 
view of the valley between Totnes and Dartington. By now, 
however, you will probably be ready to return for another 
glimpse of the courtyard. Over one side of it can be seen a church 
tower. The main body of this rather inconsequent building was 
taken down to Dartington village to rebuild a church there in the 
second half of the nineteenth century—perhaps when _ the 
parishioners became too lazy to climb the hill to service. Beyond 
the church tower there is a farm. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst came to the estate in 1925 the 
main tasks which confronted them were the installing of up-to-date 
machinery in the farm, the building of a second farm and reclaim- 
ing of the woodlands which cover about one-third of the 8,000 
acres. 

Mr. Elmhirst had for some time worked with Rabindranath 
Tagore at Shatineketan in India, when they had managed to com- 
bine a country university with the necessary ‘‘ rural reconstruc- 
tion.’’ In England, in 1925, conditions were unfavourable for the 
country worker and there was an alarming drift towards the town. 
It was in the belief that the best should be made of any country 
district, so that people there might enjoy life in the fullest sense, 
that the Elmhirsts originally bought the Dartington estate. FEvery- 
thing was founded on a firm economic basis, for they knew that 
only in this way could they maintain a sure balance between the 
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estate and other parts of England. Plans were completed only 
after the latest agricultural experiments in such countries as Den- 
mark and America had been examined. The farms, which are the 
chief interest, have specialized in dairy farming. The activities 
of the forestry section have increased until it can now boast of a 
furniture-making factory. Weaving, an old native industry, was 
encouraged, but, when it proved uneconomic, a textile mill was 
set up which now makes tweeds for export. There is a large de- 
partment for research. The co-educational school, which is well 
known, was started in 1925 ; at first, classes were held in the Hall, 
but when numbers grew it was divided into a junior, middle and 
senior school, which now occupy three buildings on the estate. In 
addition, there were adult classes of all kinds for people to attend 
after the day’s work. At last, in 1934, the Elmhirsts were able to 
bring about what perhaps they had always had most at heart— 
the founding of an Arts department. 


Almost since the beginning there had been music at Darting- 
ton. It mostly took place in the school, where N. W. Robson and 
Ronald Biggs were the directors respectively from 1927 and from 
1932, In 1983 the restoration of the banqueting hall—which up 
till then had been roofless—was completed and the Griller Quartet 
came to give the first concert ever held there. After this 
there were many informal concerts, some of which were given ina 
smaller but very beautiful room known as the music studio, 


The idea in forming an Arts department, which was to include 
music, drama, dancing and painting, was to co-ordinate, as far as 
possible, those four branches of art and, by creating a centre for 
rehearsal, to train players and dancers who could afterwards carry 
on the work in other parts of England. Among those who worked 
there before 1939 was the Ballet Joos. 


Hans Oppenheim directed the music from 1937 until 1943. 
He had under his direction a small group of professional players 
and singers who gave concerts at home and in the towns and vil- 
lages of Devon. The first experiment in combining the drama and 
music came in 19389, when Handel’s opera, “‘ Rodelinda,’’ was 
produced ; performances were given successfully in the Dartington 
Barn theatre and at the Old Vic in London. ‘Soon after this the 
theatre school had to close owing to the war. The music group, 
though depleted in numbers, was able to continue, although it 
now became almost entirely a touring group which gave concerts 
in different parts of England for C.E.M.A. When transport be- 
came more difficult in 1943 they moved their headquarters to Cam- 
bridge. 

In the same year it was decided at Dartington to begin a 
course for training future Rural Music organizers and teachers. 
This was started in association with the Rural Music Schools, 
founded and directed by Mary Ibbeson ; it was good that there 
was to be a branch of this work in such a place as Devon, as it 
made a new centre for music. They were fortunate in being able 
to get Imogen Holst to direct the course. 





or 
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The ages of the students, who this year numbered twenty-one, 
range from seventeen to forty. Some of them have already been 
teaching or working at music in some other capacity ; others have 
never taught. Last term, for the first time, six teachers sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education came for a three months’ refresher 
course. Two of the younger students who won open scholarships 
for the R.C.M. in April have now gone on to the College to con- 
tinue their studies there. 

Violin, cello and piano are taught by the staff, while wind in- 
struments are usually taught by students who are in a position to 
do this. Most of the students learn two or more instruments and 
have at least one pupil. Each week there are classes of varying 
sizes in singing, string orchestra, counterpoint, keyboard-harmony, 
orchestration, history, piano technique, conducting and musical 
dictation. Everyone gets much practical experience during the time 
at Dartington. Many of the Women’s Institute choirs within forty 
miles of the Hall are taken by students, introductions being carried 
out by Cecil Cope, the Devon County Music Organizer, who lives 
on the estate. In the orchestration class, much time has been 
devoted to making original arrangements of folk-dances, and when, 
recently, the Totnes folk-dance club came up for a party in the 
garden, many of these arrangements were played ; the best of them 
have been sent on to Cecil Sharp House. There is a workshop in 
the courtyard for the repair of instruments and a class held for 
anyone interested in piano construction and repairs. The key- 
board-harmony class is divided into small groups taken by the 
students themselves. There is sometimes a chance of playing for 
a ballet class held for children on the estate, when the pianist will 
be expected to improvise. Everyone enjoys the singing which 
happens every morning between 10 and 10.45 ; we practise almost 
anything, from the earliest madrigals and motets up to present-day 
works. A particularly interesting feature for both singers and 
players during this year has been the rehearsal of some little-known 
works of Holst. Much of Holst’s music library is housed in Dar- 
tington Hall and is of great value for study. 

On some evenings during the week we are joined by people 
living on the estate. On Fridays there is a choir and on Wednes- 
days a large, enthusiastic orchestra, both of which are conducted 
by Imogen Holst. Perhaps the most interesting of these ‘‘ open ”’ 
evenings to a casual visitor is the class for composition. Players 
are kept very busy beforehand rehearsing the new works. Students 
who may never have written before suddenly produce an opus 1— 
often these are very exciting and lead on to a regular series of short 
works for different combinations of instruments. Those who spend 
more time on composition will have constant opportunity of hear- 
ing their works performed ; some of the more striking ones re-’ 
cently produced were a round for mixed voices set to the words: 
‘‘ What is this life if, full of care, We have no time to stand and 
stare . . .,’’ a ‘‘ spasm ’’ for three violins and a setting of a poem 
by Walt Whitman for alto, horn and viola. (Sometimes there is 
some conjecture as to whether composer or player is to blame for 
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a curious sound!) During the war, some soldiers billeted nearby 
were asked to submit their works to be played—and this proved a 
great success. I think the popularity of this evening is due to 
Imogen’s gift for seeing the potential good in a work. Her criti- 
cism, which is always helpful, encourages many to further attempts. 

A great deal of our energy lately has been given to working 
at Handel’s ‘‘ L’Allegro ’’ and Bach’s B minor Mass. For the per- 
formances, which were given in April and July, we were joined 
by former students ; it was only a small choir and orchestra, but, 
in its way, right for these two works. Other programmes were 
given by the students at various times in the school and the great 
hall. The intensive rehearsals—particularly those for the B minor 
Mass—have been a great musical experience. Much depends, of 
course, on good organization on these occasions, and this we learn 
by example at Dartington—or try to. 

On the whole we find that we cannot often enough sit, like 
Ferdinand the Bull, under a tree and just smell the flowers— 
though I must mention here that the classes have an added thrill 
for being held in a beautiful room, while, when there is a moment, 
it is only a few yards’ walk through the archway to ‘‘ The White 
Hart,’’ where there is always skittles or ping-pong, and a very 
good drink 

Much time is given to practising chamber music, as the ability 
to understand and appreciate good quartet playing is considered 
important for everyone, whether teacher or player. At the end of 
term there is a week devoted to chamber music, when a profes- 
sional violinist or cellist or sometimes a complete quartet, will 
come and stay at Dartington to play to us, and with us, and to 
give advice. 


Perhaps some of the most exciting moments of all have been 
the chamber concerts which have been given at various times in 
the great hall. The Griller Quartet played to us, among other 
things, Bloch’s magnificent second string Quartet. Norbert 
Brainin’s newly formed quartet gave us a memorable first concert. 
We heard also Hindemith’s ‘‘ Ludus Tonalis’’ played by Noel 
Mewton-Wood. Among events of unusual interest provided by 
visitors to Dartington have been the Lanchester Marionettes’ per- 
formance of Vecchi’s puppet-opera, ‘‘ L’Amfiparnaso,’’ and a re- 
cital of Indian folk-music given by Dr. Bake. Bertrand Russell and 
Michel St. Denis are two of those who have recently come down 
to speak at an informal gathering open to anyone on the estate, 
which is held each Sunday evening. Every week a film is shown 
in the Barn theatre. 


As much as anything, during the year, I think the students 
have enjoyed going to Shakespeare-readings which are held once 
a week by Mrs. Elmhirst. 

When I was invited to Dartington I hesitated at first about 
accepting. I knew very little about it, and, from the little I had 
picked up, had thought that through all its idealism it might be, so 
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able to carry more volume without distortion than the “‘ straight ’’ 
system, which sends the current through one output valve. 


The loud-speaker should not be mounted in the same cabinet 
as the amplifier and turntable. Nearly all the commercially made 
sets are in one box, yet this may give rise to interference with the 
sound-waves, extraneous vibrations, and warping of the loud- 
speaker cone from the heat of the amplifier. The loud-speaker 
should be mounted not in a box, but in a baffle board at least 
three feet square, for in a box false resonances may be set up, 
resulting in what anti-gramophonists enjoy calling ‘‘ boom.” 


There are three types of pick-ups, each with their own advan- 
tages and disadvantages. More important than the actual choice 
of pick-up is that the pick-up, amplifier and loud-speaker should 
be matched as one unit, and that a crystal pick-up should not be 
used with an amplifier designed for a moving coil pick-up and 
vice versa. 


Pick-ups must have needles. There is no doubt that steel 
needles, and particularly semi-permanent ones, wear records. But 
fibre needles need an acquired technique in keeping them dry and 
in sharpening them. The moving coil pick-up uses a miniature 
steel needle which is a good compromise for a gramophone used 
in an institution. 

Not only the needles, but the whole gramophone deserves an 
intelligent technique in using it. Although musicians may despise 
gramophones as second-hand to real music, the fact remains that 
there are such things, and that the best are good. There is at the 
moment a vicious circle in gramophone making. Musicians 
acquired a prejudice against them; since then High-Fidelity 
machines have been developed ; because of this prejudice the 
demand for them has been small ; because the demand and there- 
fore the circulation has been small musicians have not heard the 
new machines and their opinions have remained unaltered. The 
number of High-Fidelity machines being used in musical education 
is pitiably small, and classes listen to illustrations of scratched 
records on bad machines with worn needles, and yet Dobson and 
Young have proved how effective the discriminate use of the 
gramophone can be. 


The price of existing High-Fidelity gramophones is alarming. 
The Decola at the moment costs £216 5s. But the Decola is 
enclosed in a beautiful cabinet with storage space for records, and 
is equipped with an expensive record changing device, neither of 
which affect the reproduction of the music. If musicians could 
stop being impressed by size and appearance of gramophones and 
realize that they are precision instruments and should be judged 
by results only, it should be possible to produce a utility-looking 
model with the highest quality at considerably less than £216 5s. 
Commercial firms will make what the public wants: it is time elec- 
trically-minded musicians joined musically-minded electricians in 
demanding the best reproduction at the lowest possible price. 
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R.C.M. UNION 


From time to time, suggestions have arisen for making the Union 
more comprehensive as far as the present pupils are concerned, in fact, for 
giving them more for their money and catering more for their needs instead 
of being something akin to an Old Students’ Association. The idea has 
always faded out as impracticabie, owing to lack of full-time officials of 
the Union to run it and to the ever-changing personnel of the present 
students’ committees. The desire of present pupils is for a club and not 
merely a Union which forms the link between past and present, and during 
this last term a sub-committee of the Union has discussed a scheme for 
forming a definite Students’ Association within the framework of the 
Union. This new wing of the Union has necessitated certain alterations 
to the constitution and the rules and the Sub-Committee’s proposals for 
these changes were placed before a special general meeting for approval. 
This was held immediately prior to the Annual ‘‘ At Home" on June 27th 
and those members present sanctioned the new arrangements, so that now 
there exists an R.C.M. Union with a Students’ Association as a branch of 
it, run by the students in co-operation with the Finance Office of he 
College and with the Union. It is to be hoped that the students will 
benefit by it and give it all possible support. 


Another summer term has passed and with it another ‘' At Home.”’ 
Again the attendance was rather disappointing taken in comparison with 
pre-war figures, but the concert hall was gay with a cheerful crowd of 
about 270 members and friends, many of whom have said it was ‘' quite 
one of the nicest parties ’’ held, at least in recent years, We are most 
grateful to all the kind friends who so generously entertained us—Eve 
Maxwell-Lyte with entrancing folk-songs, a veritable Ruth Draper in song, 
who was most ably partnered at the piano by Hubert Dawkes ; next Joan 
and Valerie Trimble delighted us with a well-varied group of piano music 
from their store, and to conclude, the present students gave an attractive 
Mime, arranged by Miss Margaret Rubel to the music of Old French Songs, 
which were sung to piano accompaniment, 


Thanks in plenty are due to all who helped in the Office with cor- 
respondence, etc., and to members of the College Staff who are always so 
ready to assist in making everything run on oiled wheels. 


Puytiis Carty Foster, Hon. Sec, 


R.C.M. UNION “ AT HOME” 
FRIDAY, 27th JUNE, 1947 


The ‘‘ At Home "’ this year followed the pattern set last year. The 
concert hall was once again turned into a banqueting hall, where we ate, 
drank and renewed old friendships. Many more people were in evening 
dress this year, and one was strongly reminded of the pre-war “ At 
Homes ’’ when long dresses were the order of the day ; or perhaps it was 
the delicious ices and not the long dresses which brought back such 
nostalgic memories, 


Later we went into the Parry opera theatre for a short recital of follc- 
songs sung by Eve Maxwell-Lyte, the actress-singer, and some two-piano 
music played by Joan and Valerie Trimble. Next there was a Mime play 
performed by present students, which was most enthusiastically received 
and brought the evening to a very happy close, 

Everyone seems to agree that this was the most enjoyable ‘' At 
Home ’’ programme in living memory, and I think we shall always remem- 
ber the incomparable performance and great artistry of Eve Maxwell-Lyte 
(accompanied by Hubert Dawkes), the fine two-piano playing of Joan and 
Valerie Trimble, and the very polished presentation of ‘‘ Les Filles a 
Marier.’’ During this performance there was some delightful singing by 
Ereach Riley. 
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they would have no escape from the intrusive ping-pong ball, which they 
felt sure would rudely interrupt their daily reading of the newspaper. The 
Chairman therefore suggested that the long tradition of segregation should 
be broken ; that the men’s Common Room should be converted into a 
Recreation Room for table tennis, and the women’s Common Room should 
be made into a sitting-room for all students. The ‘‘ Quiet ’’ Room by the 
Library would remain for study until the peace of the Parry Room could 
be restored to us. Permission for these alterations was obtained and Miss 
Gale kindly helped the students to disperse the atmosphere of a dentist's 
waiting-room, so long predominant in the Common Room, by the 
addition of some small tables and chairs. Also several volunteers 
have been responsible for bringing flowers throughout the term, 
which was greatly appreciated. The newspapers and magazine are 
now chosen from a general suggestion list, and a card-index, in which 
students may make their addresses known to others, is kept in this room, 
A file of the College reference books will be kept in the Quiet Room by the 
Association for the use of students. 

The Polyphonic Group has continued to meet regularly and gave a 
concert of sixteenth and seventeenth century music at Willesden Art School. 
Afterwards the performers were taken round the studios, An exhibition of 
students’ drawings, paintings and fabrics was most interesting, and some 
of us had an entertaining time being instructed in how to make pottery. 
It is hoped there will be more exchanges of this kind. The Association 
has invited students of the Royal College of Art to exhibit some of their 
work in the Common Room as soon as a suitable arrangement for display 
has been made Also the Students’ String Orchestra (conductor, Cecil 
Aronowitz), which has rehearsed weekly in the Concert Hall and has given 
several informal concerts, has been invited to play at the R.C.A. 


A party of twenty students went to a performance of "' Rigoletto 
at the Cambridge Theatre. Reduced tickets were obtained by the Associa- 
tion and we hope to extend the scheme next year. Farlier in the term 
Mr. Frank Merrick gave a most interesting recital of modern pianoforte 
works. A viola sonata by Max Ward was played by the composer and 
Cyril Preedy at a concert in which June Wilson sang a group of songs by 
Grace Rowe, and William Blezard played his piano sonata, It is hoped 
that a ‘‘ Composers’ Concert '’ will be held every term so that students 
may have some opportunity of hearing their compositions performed, The 
winners of the Cobbett prize for performers gave an informal concert at 
which they played the Cobbett prize string quartet by William Blezard. 
The composer gave a short explanation of its structure and also played 
two of his light pieces for piano. During the year students interested in 
Ensemble playing gave their names to the Music Secretary of the Associa- 
tion for introduction to others of a similar standard of performance. Thus 
they could begin to study chamber music before attaining the grade re- 
quired by the College of Ensemble work. This facility will be available 
next year. 

Table tennis has become a popular relaxation and a tournament was 
in progress although the exams prevented its conclusion before the end 
of term, The crowning achievement in sport this year was the winning 
of the London Inter-Collegiate Lawn Tennis Challenge Cup by the R.C.M. 
women’s team (captain, Pat Lomax). However, some played quieter tennis 
at Brook Green, and as the weather became hotter, others went swimming 
in the Serpentine. It is even rumoured that there were women students 
who devoted their week-ends to playing cricket. But walking in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, with much argument and discussion on every subject, still 
remains the most popular form of exercise. 


This term Liberal and Communist speakers were invited by the Political 
Society to complete the series of talks on all parties, begun last term. An 
informative talk on the work of the National Union of Students was given 
by their Secretary, Miss Margaret Richards, and the Association sent a 
delegate and an observer to the U.N.S. Council at Durham, in June. Re- 
presentatives from many Colleges in Great Britain were there, Some 
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R.C.M. students are taking advantage of holidays, arranged by N.U.S., 
on the Continent this summer, while others are going to harvest camps 
run by the Student Christian Movement. 


The end of term dance was held at Chelsea Town Hall, which proved 
to have an exceptionally fine ballroom. Invitations had been sent to 
several London Colleges and about 300 people were present. The Buffet 
and Bar were in great demand throughout the evening. In the interval, 
four famous student conductors gave a memorable performance of two 
vocal quartets, and a well-known tenor of the College, accompanying 
herself (sic) at the piano, gave an amusing impersonation of a Wild 
Westerner. [Frances Jeffries was Master of Ceremonies. 


At the second general meeting of this term the following Students’ 
Association Committee was elected for next year and will be the Students’ 
Panel of the R.C.M. Union Committee: —Chairman: Noreen Spray. Vice- 
Chairman: John Hoban, Secretary: Mollie West. Treasurer: Rosamund 
Strode, Art: Connie Baxter. Music: Timothy Moore. Socials: Sally 
Brooke-Pike, Sport: Pauline Craig. Talks: Frank Hawkins. 

Joan Porrer. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Dr, Malcolm Sargent was awarded a Knighthood in the Kings’ Birth- 
day Honours, 


The Royal College of Music Patron's Fund, founded by Lord Palmer, 
announces that the Queen's Prizes for 1947 have been awarded to Miss 
Elsie Morison (Dramatic Soprano), Miss Vera Johnson (Coloratura 
Soprano) and Miss Joan Gray (Contralto). The Adjudicators were Mr. F. 
Bonavia, Dr. Arthur Bliss, and Mr, Steuart Wilson. The Final Orchestral 
Auditions were conducted by Mr. Richard Austin. 


Benjamin Britten's opera ‘' Peter Grimes '’ was the principal produc- 
tion at the Graz music festival in the British zone of Austria this year. 
Kendall Taylor was one of the soloists in the festival's four orchestral con- 
certs, 


A Geoffrey Shaw Memorial Fund, with Dr. Vaughan Williams as 
President, has recently been founded in memory of Geoffrey Shaw’s life- 
long work for the musical advancement of the children of this country. 
The bulk of the funds will be allocated in the form of prizes or grants to 
musically talented children in regular attendance at Primary or Secondary 
Schools, and who are receiving, or who desire to receive, further musical 
training. Any balance will be available to amateur and professional musi- 
cians whose activities are or will be mainly directed to concerted music, 
e.g. conductors of choirs or orchestras, students, church musicians. As 
an initial step, Local Education Authorities and the present subscribers 
and patrons are now invited to forward names (with all relevant particu- 
lars) for review by the Committee at 16, John Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 
The Royal Philharmonic Society, which has H.M. the King for its : 
atron, and which is the oldest musical Society in Great Britain—now in { 
its 135th year—is extending still further its influence on behalf of British 
Music, Dr. Thomas Wood, the Chairman of the Society, and Mrs. Thomas 
Wood, O.B.E., have founded in its name six prizes for composition to be 
known as Royal Philharmonic Society Prizes, one of which will be awarded 4 
annually after competition at each of the following foundations: the Royal 
Academy of Music, the Royal College of Music, the Guildhall School of 
Music and Drama, Trinity College of Music, the Royal Manchester College 
of Music and the Royal Scottish Academy of Music. At the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music each prize will be £50, 
and the competition is limited to works for full orchestra ; at the Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama, Trinity College of Music, the Royal Man- 
chester College of Music and the Royal Scottish Academy of Music each 
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prize will be £30, and competitors have more choice in the kind of work 
they submit. The competition throughout is open to past and present 
students of each foundation up to the age of 26, and the winners, irrespec- 
tive of sex, may call themselves Royal Philharmonic Society Prizemen. 
The last day of entry for the first competition is January Ist, 1948, and 
it is hoped to publish the results in March, 1948. 


The young British composers of to-day can more than hold their own 
with any in the world; these Royal Philharmonic Society Prizes, in a 
unique way, will give encouragement and reward where both are well 
deserved. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


Summer is the season of festivals. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
three concerts in a Mozart Festival at Drury Lane Theatre in which 
Margaret Ritchie took part. Beecham, Dr. Sargent, George Weldon 
and Stanford Robinson conducted at the MHarringay Festival, in 
which Cyril Smith played a piano concerto. Cyril Smith played also in 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra’s Festival at Croydon. At Glynde- 
bourne, Benjamin Britten’s new opera ‘‘ Albert Herring '’ was produced ; 
Anthony Bernard directed three concerts of French music among the French 
Tapestnes ; and at Hampton Court the Jacques Orchestra, with Leon 
Goossens and Harvey Phillips, took part in the Serenade Concerts, 


At the Albert Hall, Sir Adrian Boult conducted the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra on June 3, June 9, and on May 26 with Phyllis Sellick as soloist. 
Beecham conducted the R.P.O. there on April 29, and Sargent conducted 
the L.S.O. on May 17. Sargent conducted the Royal Choral Society with 
Mary Jatred as soloist on May 10. Joan Cross took part in a Wagner 
concert on May 29, and Harold Williams sang with the Bach Choir con- 
ducted by Dr. Jacques on May 21. Arnold Greir took part in a concert 
given by the Goldsmiths’ Choral Union on May 81, and Beecham con- 
ducted the Sheffield Philharmonic Choir on May 17, 


At the Cowdray Hall recitals were given on April 16 by Malka 
Cossack, on June 12 by Jean Hamilton; on June 18 by the Richards 
Piano Quartet ; on July 9 by Ruth Early, and on June 6th by Dorothea 
Webb, Kathleen McQuitty, Henry Wilson and Ella Ivimey. At Caxton 
Hall, Ruth Fourmy and Rose Symondson gave a recital on June 2. At 
Chelsea Town Hall the London Harpsichord Ensemble gave three recitals, 
at one of which Peter Pears sang, and on July 15 the Central London 
Orchestra conducted by Norman del Mar, with James Whitehead as soloist, 
gave a concert. At the Central Hall, Westminster, the University of 
London Musical Society gave a concert on June 21, conducted by Dr. 
Lofthouse, in which Thalben-Ball, William Parsons and _ Arnold 
Greir took part. At the Church of St. Bartholomew the Kathleen Merrit 
Orchestra played the Intermezzi by Elizabeth Lutyens on July 3, and 
Kathleen Long took part in a concert on July 17. Organ recitals were 
given by Michael Howard at Christ Church, Woburn Square, on June 4 ; 
G. D. Cunningham at St. Bartholomew the Great on May 17 ; and a series 
of three by Ralph Downes at Brompton Oratory. Thalben-Ball and George 
Pizzey gave a recital at Holy Trinity Church, Sloane Street, on June 5, 
and the St. Michael’s Singers gave a concert at the Church of St, Michael 
on May 20, at which they sang Four Motets by their conductor, [Jarold 
Darke. 


At the Wigmore Hall Collegians have included works by Collegians 
in their programmes. Marie Wilson and Liza Fuchsova included Suite 
Galoise by Elisabeth Lutyens in their recital on May 2, and at a recital 
by Freda Swain, Arthur Alexander and Henry Holst on May 11 Freda 
Swain’s Sonata in G minor was played. Rose Morse sang songs by 
Vaughan Williams and Britten on May 20, and the Oriana Madrigal 
Society sang works by Vaughan Williams, Rubbra and Holst on 
July 1. Harvey Phillips and John Wills played a cello sonata 
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by Pamela Harrison on May 9; Hope Hambourg and Kathleen 
Cooper played a sonata by Beryl Price on June 4 ; and the Aeolian Quartet 
played on June 1. Piano recitals were given by Joan Baker on April 28, 
Irank Merrick on June 22, and John Aronowitz on June 23. Kathleen 
Long played with Piet Lentz on May 16 and Felix Salmond on July 3, and 
Colin Davis took part in a concert on July 7. Megan Foster with 
Gwendolen Mason and Frederick Thurston gave a recital on June 9. The 
Martin String Quartet played on July 2, and the London Singers sang on 
July 11. Collegians taking part in the series of Wednesday Lunch-Hour 
Concerts included Mabel Lovering, Viola Tunnard, Peggy Hurd, Joan 
Coombes, the Mary Carter Trio, and Antony Hopkins, who on May 28 
gave the first performance of his third piano Sonata. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The fiditor would be glad to hear from any past student of the 
College who would be kind enough to undertake to collect news of the 
activities of Collegians in places other than London, so that this cohunn 
may reswme its old and more. detailed form. This term it has only 
been possible to include those items sent personally by the people con- 
cerned, Any material for inclusion in the next munber of the Magazine 
would be welcomed, and should be sent to the Editor or Hon. Secretary 
not later than the end of term, December 13th, 1947. 


Malka Cossack gave a recital on April 2 at the Leeds City Museum 
and the following day at the Bradford Public Libraries. 

Norman Demuth’s ‘‘ Overture for a Joyful Occasion ’’ was broadcast 
from Brussels on June 11. His incidental music to ‘‘ The River '’ was 
conducted by himself on the Home Service B.B.C. on June 14. 

Ruth Gipps played Dohndnyi’s Variations on a Nursery Tune with 
the City of Birmingham Orchestra on June 26, and on June 20 took part 
in a recital of her own compositions, with Robert Baker, for the City 
Orchestra Club. 

James Hodgson has been appointed organist at the Parish Church, 
Horsham, Sussex, and also music master at Collyer’s School, Horsham. 

Cecelia Keating gave a recital with Hubert Dawkes for the Battle 
Music Club on April 9, and she and Dorothea Aspinall were the soloists 
at the Galloway Music Festival on May 8. 

Sheila Mossman played concertos with the New English Orchestra on 
March 18 and the New London Orchestra on April 17, both at Orpington. 
During May she accompanied the Orpington Choral Society and Gordon 
Clinton at a concert ; gave a recital at James Allen Girls’ School ; took 
part in a concert at Orpington for T.B. After Care Committee for which 
she wrote a special ‘‘ Jig for eight hands ’’ performed as the final item by 
the four soloists ; played a concerto with the Torquay Municipal Orchestra, 
and was soloist at a concert given by the Sevenoaks Orchestral Society. 
On June 38 she broadcast in the B.B.C. Home Service and on June il 
played for B.B.C, Television. On June 19 she gave a recital at Wycombe 
Abbey Girls’ School. , 

John Odom has been appointed music master at Whitgift School, 
Haling Park, South Croydon. 

Dr. A. J. Pritchard has recently joined the Professorial Staff of the 
Royal Academy of Music to teach harmony, etc., and has also been 
appointed Master of Music at St. John’s Wood Church, N.W.8. 

Colin Ratcliffe has been appointed music master at Uppingham School, 
Rutland, 

The Lemare String Orchestra, conducted by Iris Lemare, gave a 
concert at the Spa Pavilion, Saltburn, on April 6. 

The Tonbridge School Orchestral Society, conducted by Dr. A. W. 
Bunney and R. B. Miller, gave a concert on March 15 at which they 
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played works by Holst and Vaughan Williams, and on March 30 the school 
choir sang Parts II and II of “ Messiah.’’ On February 8 Dr. Bunney 
and Mr. Miller gave a recital of music for two pianos. 


Gresham’s School has recently given a performance of Stanford's ‘‘ The 
Revenge.”’ 

The Tudor Singers, conducted by Harry Stubbs, gave a recital of old 
and new music at Dorking on June 11. The programme included parts of 
Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor (conducted by the composer), works 
by Rubbra and Howells and folk-song arrangements by Holst and Vaughan 
Williams. On June 24 the same choir illustrated a lecture on ‘ Singing 
a a Ea Home "’ given by Boris Ord during the Canterbury 

estival. 


BIRTHS 


BAKER. On May 24, 1947, to Ruth (née Gipps), wife of Robert Baker, 
a son, Lance Robert. 


Hesancway. On March 18, 1947, to Mary (née Miles), wife of Robert 
Hemingway, a second son. 


Tuompson. On July 1, 1947, to Katherine Hilda, wife of Harold D. 
Thompson, a son, John Anscombe. 


OBITUARIES 


LADY PALMER 
Fespruary 28, 1947 


To all who knew Lady Palmer—and what an immense circle of friends 
she had!—the passage of time will never dim the memory of her radiantly 
spiritual character, her triumphant courage, and her unquenchable, prac- 
tical human kindness. When she passed away the news brought sorrow 
far and wide and called forth deepest sympathy for her loved ones, above 
all for Lord Palmer, in their loss. Looking back over the years, old Col- 
legians will recall countless occasions on which she took part in the Col- 
lege life: now watching with Lord Palmer the foundation and develop- 
ment of his great benefactions to British music and the R.C.M. ; now 
sitting with him in the Council Gallery or Parry Theatre while they fol- 
lowed with keen attention the performers at a College concert or opera ; 
or again coming with him to happy Union ‘' At Homes "' which they mado 
still happier by their presence. 

Those of us who were privileged to enjoy the hospitality of Lord and 
Lady Palmer in their own home have memories, too, of her as a perfect 
hostess—generous, kind, spontancously interested in her guests and their 
doings, but never so in herself, eager in any good cause that came her 
way, and always well informed about affairs in the world in general, 


Seeing her one often thought what an intensely vital, brilliant young 
girl she must have been before a cruel accident crippled her for life. But 
out of that disaster she seized a victory over suffering and disablement 
which later gave her unique power to help men terribly crippled in war 
to regain hope and usefulness. 

Alongside these social and philanthropic activities she found time to 
express a delicate vein of mysticism and artistry in the books she wrote 
and had printed for private circulation, Above all her enthusiasm for 
Saint Joan of Arc shone out in her writings and talk—a love so strong 
that it must surely have borne a part in helping to draw together men 
and women of France and England into better understanding during these 


years of their bitterest trials. 
Marion Scorr. 
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COL, THE HON. STUART PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, O.B.E., D.S.O. 
Apri 6, 1947 


No member of our Council ever radiated a more genuine enthusiasm 
and taste for all that is best in music than did Colonel Pleydell-Bouverie, 
whose loss is deeply mourned by countless friends and acquaintances. He 
was at once a soldier, a singer, and a wise counsellor. It was impossible 
to know him without experiencing not only a growing admiration, but a 
growing affection ; he was so helpful to everyone, and so instinctively 
appreciative and generous. 

He was for many years a member of our Executive and Finance 
Committees, and he had lately become a Vice-President of the College, and 
as such, from time to time, occupied the Chair and led our discussions. 
Nothing was too small for his attention, nothing too wide for his grasp. 
Ie combined, with perfect felicity, a deep love for the arts with a clear 
sense of administration and practical policy, and we shall long remember 
and miss the influence of so permanent and staunch a friend. 

GrorGE Dyson. 


SIR WALTER ALCOCK 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1947 


Sir Walter Alcock was a happy man—happy in his life, in his work 
and in his departure, The old maxim to call no man happy till he is 
dead is surely not cynical but true in the sense in which it can be applied 
to Sir Walter, For he lived a long life, in full command of all his very 
acute faculties, and if he did not actually die in harness he only resigned 
the organistship of Salisbury a few months ago, and a day or two before 
his death he was discussing the Gloucester Festival with a friend and 
neighbour. He rode a motor-cycle in his eighties and little more than a 
year ago gave a recital in Westminster Abbey, where for so many years 
he had served, with undiminished mastery. 

For us his death on September 11 marks a historical severance, for 
he was one of the few survivors of the old National Training School, where 
he worked under Sullivan for composition and Stainer for organ. He 
came back to his alma mater, now transformed into the R.C.M., as teacher 
of the organ as long ago as 1893, and it was only the dislocations of war in 
1939 that brought his long connexion with it to an end. He began his 
life’s work as a church organist at the age of 20 and continued it for 65 
years, He took his doctor’s degree at Durham in 1905. 

His posts took him from Twickenham Parish Church to Holy Trinity, 
Sloane Street, where he succeeded Lemare, and the Chapel Royal. For 
20 years he was assistant at the Abbey, and hence it came about that he 
played the organ at three Coronations. In 1916 he went to Salisbury, and 
there superintended the rebuilding of the organ, maintained the best tradi- 
tions of Cathedral music, and gave a number of oratorio performances. 
He wrote a certain amount of church and organ music marked by the 
sincerity, workmanship and taste that were the features of-his playing. 

Both as organist and teacher he followed the Parratt tradition, and 
when Parratt died in 1924 he succeeded him as senior professor at College. 
When in 1933 he was knighted the Director made the characteristically 
Allenesque remark that it was only right and proper that the College organ 
should once more boast its ‘‘ Sir Walter.’’ Old age never touched him: 
he finished his life when its purpose was fulfilled after long service to the 
ideals in which he believed. 

FRANK Howes. 


SIR SIDNEY HUGO NICHOLSON 
May 30, 1947 


Church music has suffered in the passing of Sir Sidney Hugo 
Nicholson, M.V.O., on May 30, at Ashford. In his youth, after leaving 
Oxford University, he was a student at the R.C.M., where he studied 
organ under Sir Walter Parratt and composition under Sir Charles Stanford. 
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Sidney was the youngest of three brothers, all of whom attained eminence 
in their respective professions. Sir Charles the architect, Archie the stained 
glass window artist, and Sir Sidney the organist and musician. 

S. H. N., as he was known by his friends, started his professional 
career as Organist at Barnet Parish Church, then Carlisle Cathedral, Man- 
chester Cathedral, and lastly Westminster Abbey, after which he founded 
the Royal School of Church Music. His work at Manchester was un- 
doubtedly the highlight of his career as a Cathedral organist. Here he 
organized concerts during the first world war, he reorganized the choir, 
had the organ rebuilt, and with the help of a very musical and talented 
choir of boys and men and various assistant organists, he brought the 
music of the Cathedral to a very high level. Leslie Heward was one of 
these choirboys, many of whom have since attained eminence in the 
musical profession. 

The salary of the Cathedral organist was of no interest to Nicholson, 
who once said that his salary at Westminster Abbey did not keep the 
organist’s house there ; but this independence he used to advantage when 
dealing with the differences of Deans and Chapters. 

For a number of years he gave choir-training lectures every Friday 
during term at the R.C.M., and it was here that many students gained 
their first experience of the difficulties that would confront them in their 
careers. 

The absorbing passion of Nicholson’s life was the welfare of the 
choirboy and the church choirs. With this end in view he decided early in 
1928 to resign from the Abbey and to devote the remainder of his life to 
the formation of which is now the Royal School of Church Music and tho 
College of St. Nicolas. 

His outstanding gifts were those of organization, great facility in com- 
pean and extemporization on the organ. To generations of choirboys 

e will be held in high esteem and affection. In thinking of Nicholson in 
his latter years a quotation from the Psalmist, often referred to by Parratt, 
is recalled: ‘‘ Keep innocency and take heed unto the thing that is right: 


for that shall bring a man peace at the last.’ 
Osborne PEASGOOD. 


THE HON, NORAH DAWNAY 
June 27, 1047 

Norah Dawnay was a student at the College from January, 1896, till 
December, 1897, taking singing and cello as first and second studies, She 
was a delightful singer, of a type of which the College has been fortunato 
in possessing many examples, who combine considerable literary and artistic 
qualities with their musical gifts. She used her beautiful voice to interpret 
the finest types of song, among those which specially appealed to her 
being Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘‘ English Lyrics,’’ which she sang with great 
understanding and sympathy. 

Her love for music led her to wish to share it with others, and in her 
own district in Leicestershire she organized a very successful and happy 
Musical Festival. She was for some time the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer 
of the R.C.M. Union Loan Fund, in which she took a keen personal and 
practical interest ; and many past students remember the generous hos- 
pitality and kindness that she used to dispense in her charming house in 
Chelsea. 

Seven years ago she had a paralytic seizure which left her right side 
powerless ; but, nothing daunted, with infinite patience and determination 
she taught herself to write and sew with her left hand. Though her last 
years were full of suffering and pain, against which she struggled heroically, 
she never lost her interest in music, in her old friends, and in the news that 
they gave her of the College and of Queen Alexandra's House, where her 
student days were spent. 

Her last years were passed in the home of her sister in Hertfordshire, 
but were frequently interrupted by visits to nursing homes for treatment. 








| 
| 
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At the end, on June 27th of this year, she passed peacefully away in her 
sleep, Her courage shone brightly to the last, and her friends will long 
remember her and will recall her beautiful voice and the delight she took, 
and shared with others, in the interpretation of fine words set to fine 


music, 
Emity Daymonp. 


WILLIAM H, SHEPLEY 
APRIL 2, 1947 


At the age of 74 my dear old friend has passed away early in April. 

Kindliness, reliability and thoroughness were the tonic, dominant and 
leading notes of this very excellent and clever oboist, and many are the 
pupils who will now miss him. 

W. H. S, always seemed a pillar of the dear old R.C.M. The first 
time I met him was at an orchestral practice in the old R.C.M. by the 
Albert Hall in 1900. We were both enthusiastic young scholars in those 
days and learnt much from Sir V,. Stanford, who was then Dr. Stanford 
and responsible for our orchestral performance and musicianship in gene- 
ral, May I say Sir V. S. was tough, but what a master and teacher of 
the art of interpreting music. If one could please the ‘‘ Dr.’’ he could 
rest assured he could do well anywhere else. In due course Shepley 
finished his scholarship and emerged from College with the A.R.C.M. 

He was much sought after and obtained engagements with all the 
leading London orchestras and remained a very busy man right up to the 
year 1947, when he retired. He was professor at the R.C.M. for many 
years and was a most successful teacher, We will all miss him, his cheery 
words and kindly smile. May he rest in peace, 

CyHARLES A. Souprr. 


ETHEL HOBDAY 
Juty 10, 1947 


The news of the recent death of Mrs. Ethel Hobday came as a shock 
to a wide circle of friends among Collegians and in the musical profession 
generally. 

In 1886, at the age of 14 years, she came over unassisted from Dublin 
and won a scholarship at the R.C.M. In 1890 she won the Brinsmead piano 
prize and in the following year was awarded the medal of the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians. All this, of course, under her maiden name of 
Ethel Sharpe, 

It is interesting to note that it was in that same year of 1886 that 
her future husband, the late Alfred Hobday, won his open scholarship for 
violin at the R.C.M, 

Miss Sharpe, as she then was, left the R.C.M. in 1891. Her first 
concert was given in the Princes Hall in November of that year and she 
made her début at the Crystal Palace on March 26th, 1892. During the 
two years which followed, her studies continued on the Continent, and her 
recital in Vienna in 1894 was a considerable success. Here she enjoyed 
the friendship of Brahms, just as, at a later date, she was to enjoy that of 
Sir Edward Elgar. 

In 1895 she reappeared in London at the Crystal Palace and in the 
same year married Mr. Alfred Hobday, the viola player. Her concert 
career continued under her married name, 

She was a pianist of remarkable accomplishment and excelled as a 
chamber music player. She was a most inspiring personality and was 
always very ready to extend a helping hand to any less fortunate musician, 

Her interest in performing music never flagged ; indeed, two days be- 
fore her death, at the age of 7, she gave a recital to her friends. 

It was on May 4th, 1886, that she entered the R.C.M. and she left 
College on March 25th, 1891. She had the honour of playing before four 
English Queens. While still a student she was sent to Osborne, I.0.W., 
to play privately to Queen Victoria. 
ALBERT Saxons. 
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LILIAN SPALDING 
Marcu 3, 1947 


Many old Collegians of the middle ‘nineties will remember Lilian 
Spalding. She studied the violin with Richard Gompertz and, after leaving 
College, took a special course in Teaching of Choral Music at Kensington 
High School. Later, she joined the staff of Avery Hill Training College 
for Teachers and, for the greater part of at least 25 years, was Senior 
Lecturer in Music there. Those of us who, each year, attended the Choral 
Concerts and the beautiful performances of Nativity Plays at Avery Hill, 
have vivid recollections of Lilian at the conductor’s desk. Never seeking 
the limelight, always giving others a generous share of credit for any 
success, she was unselfish both as musician and friend. 

Her interests were many and varied ; probably chief amongst them 
was the study of bird life. Country walks with her during spring or early 
summer were a delight, for talk was discouraged, field-glasses carried and 
rare birds quickly identified. 

Lilian’s love for College never failed and it was a joy to her to meet 
old friends at Union ‘‘ At Homes."’ 

HESTER STANSFELD PRIOR. 


Tributes to Mrs. Stanley Stubbs and Mrs. Frederick Thurston will 
appear in the next number of the Magazine. 


REVIEWS 


CONCERTO FOR OBOE AND STRINGS. By R. Vaughan Williams. 
Pianoforte arrangement by Michael Mullinar, Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


All are aware of the existence of this Vaughan Williams Concerto, 
Few of us actually know it, either as a score or in actual performance. 

It is a work of three movements, short in each, brief over all. The 
piano-and-oboe score runs to thirty-six pages, the whole work (in time 
it takes to perform) to far fewer minutes. 

The oboe is an instrument born to be brief, and to that circumstance 
the style of any work written for it should be accommodating. ven if 
you bring Mr. Leon Goossens’ limitless breathing powers and his unique 
tone-control to the playing of it, this instrument must still avoid the easy 
sin of outstaying its welcome. No other instrument can make one want 
more ; none should more scrupulously leave one still unsated. 

This Concerto effectively underlines these truths. The union of Dr. 
Vaughan Williams and Mr, Goossens in its making and interpretation 
offers a compelling lesson in the niceties of creative and executive style, 

The first movement bears the title ‘‘ Rondo Pastorale,"’ A rondo is 
a rondo the world over—if ‘‘ the world "’ is reckoned in terms of books 
on musical form, The word ‘“ Pastorale,’’ too, has a universal connota- 
tion, crystallized in every programme-note since Beethoven's Sixth Sym- 
phony, But since 1922 (the ‘* Pastoral Symphony ”’ year) Dr, Vaughan 
Williams has put a purely musical and personal interpretation upon the 
term—and for him, ‘‘ Rondo’’ here connotes the using of themes that 
return in variable unions with their counter-themes, or under the technical 
sway of invertible counterpoint. The real fascination of this movement 
lies in its balance between precise contrapuntal behaviour and the way- 
wardness summed up in the Cadenza that ends the movement, 

The next movement is a_ pointed, sharply-etched ‘‘ Minuet and 
Musette."’ The A—B—A formula rules but does not paralyze it. Its 
matter is discussed with a bias towards counterpoint, It is subtle— 
chiefly through two devices: one, the unpredictable shifting of tonal 
centres ; two,, the variety of modal inflections in its tunes, 

The Finale is a Scherzo. In common with its mightier blood-relatives 
(in the fourth and fifth Symphonies) its melodic clement is at first de- 
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voted to oddly-leaping intervals. And twice the typical ‘ long straight 
line ’’ of a scherzo is broken. It is the second of these breaks that brings 
4 serene lento in an episode of pure-and-simple G major. Neither analysis 
nor reading of the score can convey its meaning or its beauty. Only the 
sounds of Mr. Goossens’ oboe and the strings can do that. One wishes 
they could do it oftener for this Strangely little-known work. 

Isls Jel 


INTRODUCTION AND FUGUE FOR TWO PIANOFORTES. By R. 
Vaughan Williams. Oxford University Press. 8s, 6d. Two copies 
required, 

The growth in popularity of music for two Pianos has revealed the 
lack of major works originally written for this medium. Performers, in 
building concert programmes, are forced to include the better-known 
classics—of which there arte all too few—or resort to the contemporary 
scene where the writing is so often uneven in standard. 

The addition of Vaughan Williams's ‘ Introduction and Fugue "’ to the 
repertoire will be most welcome. It is a major work requiring evenly 
matched and _ skilled players and a high standard of technique and 
ensemble, 


The Introduction is short and the ensuing Fugue contains most of the 
writing. If not so attractive to the ear as other compositions from the 
same pen, it will be a rewarding study for players, as the two-piano part- 
writing is beautifully constructed and full of interest, 

Je I. 


PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES OF VOICE PRODUCTION. By Albert 

Howe. W. Paxton & Co., Ltd 5s. 

THIS SINGING BUSINESS. By George Baker, Ascherberg, Hopwood & 

Co., Ltd. 65s. 

Mr. Howe has set down a very clear, orthodox statement of the prin- 
ciples of voice production, and not the least valuable feature of his book 
is the series of illustrations which, stripped of non-essentials, are uncom- 
plicated and consequently more helpful than many that are to be found 
in similar works. It is one of the merits of the book that the writer keeps 
to fact and does not seck to describe any of those vague ‘‘ sensations ’’ 
employed by many teachers, which can be so helpful in practice but so 
misleading in print, He does not avoid the much-debated question of 
“ registers,’’ but there is an omission, in his tabulation of common faults, 
of an all too common one. Perhaps in the next edition the list will con- 
tain some wise words on the subject of vocal tremolo. 


Mr. Baker is as broad and sweeping in his argument as Mr. Howe is 
orecise in his instruction. He addresses himself to ‘‘ ordinary people,’’ 
ut he has not written an ordinary book on singing. His views are 
definite, and whether they are acceptable to musicians or not, there is a 
challenge in his writing that by its sincerity and truth will set them 
reviewing many of their most cherished ideas. Inferior music of a kind 
certainly shows up poverty of voice and technical ability, but does it 
follow that the ‘‘ modern art-song ’’ enables a half-trained singer to deceive 
his public? Does a “' daily diet ’’ of Bach in youth enable one to cope 
with ‘trash ’’ in later years, and is it really necessary (or desirable) to 
sing trash? Does the label “ popular ’’ once attached to a singer preclude 
him from being engaged to sing Bach? Mr, Baker thinks so, and his points 
are strongly argued. What is particularly important in his writing is the 
stress laid on the singer’s mental control in matters pertaining to the 
technical and interpretative sides of his art ; it is a widely laid stress, for 
the student must have the imagination to realise and the determination 
to attain if any teaching is to help him. Mr. Baker has been known toa 
wide public for many years, and as the publishers’ note on the jacket 
Says, “‘ his pronouncements will not readily be dismissed.’’ 

GS: 
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FANTASIA IN B MINOR FOR STRING QUARTET. By Robin Milford. 

Oxford University Press. 5/6. 

EASTER MEDITATIONS, Nos. 3 and 4, FOR ORGAN. By Robin 

Milford. Oxford University Press. 3/- each. 

String players of quite average ability should find this short Fantasia 
within their range from both technical and musical standpoints. There 
is some effective quartet writing, which seems to have been influenced at 
times by a stream springing from: a certain Nordic source, and the com- 
poser develops his rather slender ideas in a fairly convincing manner, The 
material out of which the Fantasia is constructed is, however, not very 
distinguished, particularly the opening theme itself, and the movement as 
a whole is not suggestive of a strong musical personality. 

Both the organ works are in the form of extended Choral Preludes or 
Fantasias. No. 3 is based upon a hymn-tune called ‘‘ Hermitage,’’ by 
R. O. Morris, and No. 4 upon a_ folk-song, ‘‘ She’s like the swallow," 
atranged by Vaughan Williams. 

‘“ Hermitage ’’ is a delightful hymn, and would seem to call for a 
different treatment from that which it here receives. Although Mr, Milford 
derives many ingenious figures and rhythmic patterns from Dr. Morris's 
tune, a quieter and less restless form of ‘‘ meditation ’’ would surely have 
been more in keeping with the character of the theme. 

No. 4 is perhaps the better of the two, as it follows the idiom sug- 
gested by the folk-song more closely, apart from a rather weak introduc- 
tion and an ineffective semi-quaver figuration introduced towards the end. 

It is a matter.of some conjecture as to when these organ pieces could 
best be played. They are not sufficiently arresting in musical qualities to 
be included in recital programmes, and are yet too involved to serve as 
quiet introductory voluntaries. 


L, W. 
COLLEGE CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30th (Recital) 
ALAN LOVEDAY (Scholar) (Violin) 
AND 
PEGGY GRAY (Scholar) (Piano) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano ‘ .. César Franck 
SONATA No. 1 in G minor for Solo Violin ; ‘ . Bach 
FOUR PIECES for Violin and Piano 
a. Praeludium and Allegro ‘ « Pugnant-Kreisler 
6 La Capricieuse ise as we Elgar 
c. Dance of the goblins see At .. Barzin 
d. Hora Staccato ‘ Dinicu-Heifetz 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7th (Recital) 
ANNA SHUTTLEWORTH (Scholar) (Cello) 


AND 
MONICA SINCLAIR (Scholar) (Contralto) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in D minor Willem De Fesch 


cE “rat rias 5 a. Dove sei (Rodelinda) ( 
BB SUNY TT WN b Furibondo (Partenope) ifes R Ud . Handel 
c. Che fard (Orpheus) ... a soe ie ne Gluch 
SONATA for Cello and Piano in A major, Op. 69 ‘ ‘ ee ae Beethoven 


‘ s with Ilo obbligato:— 
poh dears pce OF a. All is fulfilled (St. John Passion) ) 


b. To living waters (Cantata No. 112) f “+ ++ Bach 

ADAGIO and Allegro for Cello and Piano, Op, 70 . os sy ne vee Schumann 
y a. Sleep ’ : , ‘ on oo Parry 
LIMES b. Sea wrack . < ae ‘ $y nT An «. _ Harty 
c. The bold unbiddable child oe ay aie Py . Stanford 

d. Full moon _ ... ” “ eee . oes re . _ Anson 

e. Yarmouth Fair .. «+. + Warlock 


Pianists: Extzaseta Hopkins, 4.R.c.M. (Scholar) and Joun CuurcHiLt, a.r.c.m. (Scholar) 





P 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 14th (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA in D minor, Op 41, No. 2 ere -. Beethoven 
Barears Hout, arom (Scholar) 


THREE SONGS ... a. Fairest isle | 


b. Since from my dear Astraca’s sight . Purcell 
¢. Aecolus's song (The Tempest) 
LAWRENCE Watts, A-R.c.M. 
Accompanist: Cotm SMITH, 4.R.C.M 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A minor, Op. 23 5 ove ... Beethoven 
Nancy Brown (Associated Board Scholar) 
Davin Top Boyp, arom (Scholar) 
PIANO TRIO in D minor aa -  Arensky 
JscQuetine Warp (Scholar) 
Sytvia Sourtcomur (Scholar) 
PrcGy Gray (Sc holar) 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21st (Chamber) 
ORGAN SOLO Prelude and Fugue in G major ise A . Bach 
DONALD PURNELL, A.R.C.M (Scholar) 
SONATA for Cello and Piano ii oie ... Porpora 
SYLVIA Soutucosme (Scholar) 
Coun SMITH, ARCOM. (Le verhulme Scholar) 
CAPRICE for Trumpet and Piano Eugene Bozza 
Purp Jones (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Patricia Jarretr 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in F major, Op. 24 < Sob Beethoven 
ROLAND STANBRIDGE (Scholar) 
Rovert Witson, arom. (LCC. Scholar) 
SONGS ... ‘ +» @ Strings in the earth and air (James Joyce) 
b. The wild duck (Masefield) l Grace Rowe 
c. A widow bird sate mourning (Shelley) | (Scholar) 
d. The witch (Peter Bayford) 
Junn Wits0on (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Hr.en THOMPSON, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
PIANO SOLO... ate ‘ Scherzo, Op. 4... A eve sii .. Brahms 
Muriet Topp, a.R.c.s. 
TUESDAY, MAY 27th (Second Orchestra) 

OVERTURE... a si a L'Italiana in Algieri ate ‘at ane sae Rossini 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in G minor PF ; see «» Mendelssohn 
Barwara Pentiti (Scholar) 

SYMPHONY No. 104 in D major (The London) + Haydn 
Conductor: Grorcre Stratton 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 28th (Chamber) 

PIANO SONATA in F minor, Op. 57 (Appassionata) . wed ‘ Beethoven 
JouN Moores, a.r.c.as. (Scholar) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano, No. 2 aa ‘ ; -. Edmund Rubbra 
Marjorie CRoxForp 
Davip ParkHouse (Scholar) 

STRING QUARTET, Op. 10 : <A -. Debussy 


Cartes Mernarpr (Scholar) 
Sytvia Trrrecsaum (Associated Board Scholar) 
Maxwett Warp (Associated Board Scholar) 
Mary Mircuison (Scholar) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4th (Chamber) 


SONATA in D major for two pianos, K.448 F sis eee “KK .» Mozart 


Betry CLARKE, A-R.C.M. 
MARGARET OAKLEY, A.R.C.M. 


RECITATIVE and Aria ... Cast, oh cast thyself, my heart (Cantata No. 155) ... «» Bach 


‘ Barsars LYON, A.R.C.Mf. 
Accompanist: Herren Tuompson, a.k.c.a. (Scholar) 


CELLO SOLOS ‘ (a) L’Agréable 
(6) La Provencale | (Five Old 
(c) La Musette French... .. Marin Marais 
(d) La Matelotte | Dances) 
(e) Le Basque 


DesMOND DuPRE, A.R.C.M, 
BripGet Fry 


SONGS... a. I love all beauteous things (Robert Bridges) 
b. Cradle Song (Padriac Colum) Dilys Roberts 
c. The bird of Christ (Fiona Macleod) (Scholar) 
d. It was a lover and his lass (Shakespeare) 
ROSEMARY FOSTER, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist: Dirys Ronerts (Scholar) 
TRIO for Piano, Violin and Cello in C minor, Op. 101 ... : “ one .. Brahms 
ExtsanstH BUCKINGHAM, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
Epna Artuur, a.R.c.M. (Caird Scholar) 
Gwynetu Groroe, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5th (First Orchestra) 

OVERTURE : "At the Tabard Inn” .., ar rt .. George Dyson 
CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in A major, K.210 ... i ‘ee rn) .. Mozart 
Rotanp SraneripGce (Scholar) 

SYMPHONY No. 4 in F minor ' tee ies Tchaikovsky 


Conductor: RicHarp AUSTIN 


WEDNESDAY, JUNB 11th (Chamber) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor, Op. 5, No. 2 ¥ . ~»>— Beethoven 
Mary Murrcrison (Scholar) 
Joun Moorss, a.r.c.M. (Scholar) 
“ FASCHINGSSCHWANK aus Wien” for Piano |. ‘ av va w. Schumann 
PatrictA KNOTT, A.R.C.M 


SUITE for Viola and Piano, Op. 2 : ic .. Benjamin Dale 


Creu. ARONOWITZ 
Brun DOUGLAS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18th (Chamber) 


PIANO SOLO ‘9 <i Variations brillantes, Op. 12 . sn if .. Chopin 
Dennis Woop.anp, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
TRIO for Clarinet, Viola and Piano in E flat major, K.496 ... Mozart 
Tuea Kine, a.r.c.m. (Leverhulme Scholar) 
Cecit ARONOWITZ 
ANN WALMISLEY 
PIANO SONATA No. | in B flat major, Op. 74 , 3 A ive ..  Glazounov 


Brian DouGiss 
SUITE for two pianos, “ Scaramouche ef 533 Darius Milhaud 
Ursus MorsMan, A-r.c.M. (Scholar) 
Sypi_ Bett, 4.2.c.M. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25th (Chamber) 


PIANO QUINTET #% ” i ’ ie i = oe3 sve ‘ Dvorak 
PreGGy Gray, A-R.C.u. (Scholar) 
Marjorie Croxrorp 
Peccy Croxrorp (Scholar) 
Rosemary Croxrorp (Exhibitioner) 
E1Leen Croxrorp, 4.R.C.M. 


FOUR SONGS from Aricttes Oubliees ... ba : 3 rr wax - . Debussy 
a. C'est l'extase 
6. L'ombre des arbres dans la riviére 
c. Chevaux de bois 
d. Green 
Etizaurrn Boyp, 4.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Coun SMITH, a-R.c.at. (Scholar) 

STRING QUARTET ; , sae Ravel 
CHARLES MEINARDI, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
SYLVIA TeiTeLbaUM (Associated Board Scholar) 
Brincer Howe 
Mary Mitcuison (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2nd (Chamber) 


STRING QUARTET in D major, Op. 11 |, - Tehatkoushy 


ROLAND STANDRIDGE (Scholar) 

JACQUELINE Warp (Scholar) 

DrsMOND Heatu (Scholar) 
ROSemMary PFAENDLER, A.R.C.M, (Scholar) 


VIOLIN SOLOS ,., a. Anioso 1 - 
b. Allegro { fens Tare Hlocco 
c. Piéce en forme de Habanera ... ius ae . Ravel 
d. Danse espagnole Granados-Kreisler 


PrGGy Croxrorp (Scholar) 
Accompanist: Rosemary ( ROXFORD (Exhibitioner) 
QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings Gordon Jacob 


Garvase DE Puyer, arom (Leverhulme Scholar) 
Cra Aronowitz 
EDNA ARTHUR, A.R.C.M. (Caird Scholar) 
MaxweLt Warp (Associated Board Scholar) 
SyYLv1A Sourncomnr (Scholar) 


TUESDAY, JULY 8th (Second Orchestra) 


CONCERTO Accademico for Violin and Strings ... : ‘ v0 «. Vaughan Williams 
CuARLES MEINARDI, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra in G major, K.458 ... ‘ ww oss -» Mozart 
Tura KING, a.R.cN. (Leverhulme Scholar) 


SYMPHONY No. 2 in D major 


: 3 “- x is Beethoven 

Conductor: Grorcr Stratton 
| WEDNESDAY, JULY 9th (Chamber) 
ENGLISH SUITE in A minor re Se banas Suet Bach 
Betty Brown (Caird Scholar) 
PIANO SONATA in B minor, Op. 58 : se sis Chopin 
Pameta Kitcuen (Scholar) 
| QUINTET for Piano and Strings in F minor, Op. 84 ... Brakms 


HELEN THomwpson, A-R.C.M. (Scholar) 
Marjorie CroxForp 
PrcGy Croxrorp (Scholar) 
Crcir ARoNowrtz 
| SYLvu Sourucoae (Scholar) 


eee 
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COUNTY COUNCIL JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS 


A concert was given by the County Council Junior Exhibitioners on 
Monday, July 14, 1947, at 5.30 p.m. Piano solos were played by Eileen 
Broster, Stella Smith, Douglas Moore, Anne Eminton, Pamela Hyde and 
Michael Matthews. Piano duets were played by Barbara Masland and Jane 
Cowan, and John Hursey and Raymond Grimsdale. Carol Attwater, Peter 
Hall, Anne Ashenhurst and Basil Smart each played a violin solo, and 
Michael Clothier a trumpet solo. Also taking part were the Junior Choir 
(conductors, J. Churchill and S. Foster), the Senior Choir (conductor, 
M. Humby), and the Orchestra (conductor, F. Dinn). 


DRAMA 


A performance by pupils of the Dramatic Class was given in the Parry 
Theatre on Friday, June 20th, 1947, at 5.80 p.m. 


SCENES FROM HENRY V 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


ScENE 1 sie oe . The King’s Palace, London 
SCENE 2 ... Council Room at an inn in Southampton 
ScENE 3 On the road to Southampton 
SCENE 4 The French King's Palace 
ScENE 5 ... Outside the walls of Harfleur 
SCENE 6 The English Camp 
ScENE 7 oes ... Part of the battlefield 
ScENE 8 Another part of the battlefield 
SCENE 9 The French King's Palace 
CAST 

Henry V cas oat eal ... Berry Woop aANnp SILVIA BrAMISIL 
The Duke of Gloucester on ses eb its Jean Truscorr 
The Duke of Exeter ... aks Sou Ly tes Evizaperi BARBER 
The Earl of Westmorland ... Sac vis Oo Marcor ANDERSON 
Sir Thomas Grey tes eee vee our ses we» STELLA Lliciins 
Lord Scroop.... Se ove sve 4 ses .. Myrrie RADNOR 
The Earl of Cambridge aa aT wie Murit. Topp 
Archbishop of Canterbury ... ses +n ae ses BretH Boyp 
Bishop of Ely ... Ao ae we a awa .. Myrrie Rapnor 
King Charles of France ie és aie tee HU Beru Boyp 
The Dauphin fas rie ie2 ae se Mary Chart 
The Duke of Bourbon gau eae aie ive .. Emu McNab 
The Constable of France... sit Sho vee ... Myrtrre RADNOR 
Montjoy, the French Herald ... AG bes aE ..  Murie, Topp 
Pistol sass 450 aes aed aan aa ‘3 ...» DAWN AVELINO 
Nym a Aw oF ape ret iss s BARBARA LEWIS 
Bardolph ees 233 in Serene ae ai Jean Peart 
A Boy” <:; bo At cn 0 nee tee oi Jost Brewick 
French Prisoner ake aa3 aa ory AOU ... STELLA HICHENS 
Katherine of France ... oad ie hy 304) ta JEAN PEARL 
Alice, her lady oP oat sn ae Hie ies Jost Brwick 
A Jester Su: 6 se ree see soe see .»» Par WALL 
Pages, Lords and Attendants ee ... Mary Crarke, Betu Boyn, 
; Emipy McNas, Barsara Lewis, Pat WALL, 
Trevor Kenyon, ALtrrep HALLetr 

A Minstrel sg a sb ue Soe ee ... TREVOR KENYON 
Prologues spoken by ... oa Mary CLARKE AND MARGOT ANDERSON 


Produced by Joyce WARRACK 





~~ 
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THE LONG CHRISTMAS DINNER 


By THornton WILDER 


Lucia 
Roderck at 
Mother Bayard 

Cousin Brandon 4 

The Nurse hy ix noo g00 
Charles 

Genevieve 

Leonora see 
Cousin Ermengarde 
Sam sa oD 
Lucia (the second) 
Roderick (the second) : oes 00 ant 
Produced by Joyce Wopreman 


POSTAL ORDERS 
By Row ann Pertwee 
SCENE: A Post Office 
Miss Budd : ies 
Miss Evans 
Miss Parker 


Ralph Wayne ... ‘ 3 oe “< eh Bi 


Gladys Graham ti a7 tte is aR 
Produced by Joyce Woveman 
Stage Manager: JoHn CLEAR 


Scene: The dining room of the Bayard home 
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BetH Boyp 
ALFRED HaLiet 


ELIZABETH BARBER 


JouHN CLEAR 


... MyrTLE Rapnor 
... TREVOR KENYON 
... STELLA HICHENS 


E1ripH McNas 
BARBARA LEWIS 
Ereaco Rirey 
Mary CLarKE 
ALFRED HALLeT 


Dawn AVELINO 
PAaTRicIA WALL 
MurigELt Topp 


. TREVOR KENYON 
MARGOT ANDERSON 


Assistant Stage Manager: ANNE GARDINER 
Music arranged by Joun Opom and Joun Sipcwickx 


Trumpet: Prrer Smrri. 
Drums: Marrin Locke, 


OPERA REPERTORY 


Harp: Merrceprs Borcer. 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry Theatre 


on Friday, May 16th, 1947, at 5.80 p.m, 
HAY FEVER 
By Nort Cowarp 

Characters in order of appearance: 

Sorel Bliss aot sie 

Simon Bliss 

Clara nas 

Judith Bliss 


. AMABEL BROCKLEHURST 


TREVOR JONES 
ANNE GARDINER 
-.. UNA HALE 


David Bliss... cos wee 3 oo -.. THORSTEINN HANNESSON 


Sandy ‘Tyrell 


Myra Arundel ... a: 2 ms) es a = 


Richard Greatham 
Jackie Coryton 


The action of the play takes place in the Hall of the 


Cookham in June. 


Basi. Youncs 


. SHIRLEY Brooxs 
WILLIAM STEVENSON 
DoREEN Smrmonps 


Bliss’s house at 


Acr I; Saturday afternoon, Act IT: Saturday evening. 


Acr IIT: Sunday evening. 


Musical Interludes played by ALEXANDER Farts and LEonaRp Hancock 


(a) Popular Song from ‘‘ Facade ”’ 


(0) Nos. 1 and 2 of ‘‘ Trois Valses Romantiques 2403 


Waltz from ‘ Eugen Onegin”’ ... 
(c) Duettino Concertante after Mozart 


Production by Joyce WopEMan 


Stage Manager: JouN CLEAR 
Scenery painted by Patricia SyxeEs 


Walton 
Chabrier 
Ichaikousky 
Busoni 





No. 


Thursday and Friday, July 17th and 18th, 1947, at 5.30 p.m., 
First Orchestra. Conductor: 
THE QUEEN OF SPADES (Scene from Act IJ) ... 


Lisa 
Paulina, ‘her friend 


9 


OPERA REPERTORY 
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An Opera Repertory performance was given in the Parry Theatre on 


Richard Austin. 


with the 


Tchaikovsky 


(Translation by Sumner Austin) 


The Govermess ... 
Masha, Lisa’s maid 


Juiy 17th 
MARGARET WORTLEY 
Monica SINCLAIR 
BarBaRA Roacn* 
i CROPLEY* 


oung friends of Lisa 


Scenes FROM THE BARTERED BRIDE 
I. Marenka, a daughter 


Il. 


of Krusina and 
Ludmila 


Micha oy his first 
wife 5 


Vasek, son of Micha 
and Hata ... 
Marenka 
Kecal, 
broker 
Jenik 


a marriage 


II. Vasek 


Micha 

Hata, his wife 
Kecal 
Marenka 
Krusina % 
Ludmila, his wife 
Jenik 9 


.. ELIzABETH Boyp 
Jenik, eldest son of 


Bast. Youncs* 


. ANDREW DOWNIE 
. ExvizasetH Boyp 


WILLIAM STEVENSON* 
Bast. Youncs* 


Ereacn Rivey* 


. TREVOR KeEenyon* 


BarsBarRaA Roacu* 


. WiLitam STEVENSON*® 


MARION STUDHOLME 
Eric SHILLING 
SutRLeyY HAL 
ANDREW Downie 


THE MAGIC FLUTE (Act IT, Scene 7) 


(Translation by E. J. Dent) _ 


Pamina ocr, oo 


1st Genius 
Qnd Genius 
8rd Genius 


LA BOHEME (Acr III) 


Mimi Ae see qu 
Marcel, a painter 
Rudolph, a poet 
Musetta 


Irts KELLS 


. JeANE Hamm 
. SHIRLEY HALL 
. Monica SINCLAIR 


Una HALe 
Eric SHILLING 


. THORSTEIN HANNESSON 
. SHIRLEY BRooKs 


Jury 18th 
Irts KELLS 
Monica SINCLAIR 
SHIRLEY Hai 
JEANE Hamat 


Smetana 


MARGARET WORTLEY 


ANDREW DOWNIE 


Bast. Youncs* 
Jeane Hanne 


WILLIAM STEVENSON*® 
Ereacn Ritty* 


ANDREW DowniE 
TrEvor Krnyon* 
June Cropiry* 
WILLIAM STEVENSON* 
Etsm Morison 
Eric SHILLING 
SmieLry Brooks 
Basi Younos* 


Mozart 


Iris Kris 
Jeane HAMM 
Suirkury TALL 
MOonIcA SINCLAIR 


Puccini 


Una HALE 
Eric SHILLING 
Erracn Ritty*® 


AMABEL BROCKLEHURST 


Customs Officers, Sweepers, Milk-vendors and Peasants 


Musical Staff: 


Producer: 

Stage Manager: 

Scenic Designer: 
Leader of the Orchestra: 


CLIVE CAREY 

Joun CLEAR 

PATRICIA SYKES 

CHARLES MEINARDI 

A. Faris, L. Hancock, T. Moore, J. Opom 


All performers have completed one year’s study in the Opera School, 
with the exception of those marked with an asterisk, who have been 
working for two terms or less. 
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PRIZES, 1947 
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The Director has approved the following awards: — 


TAGORE GOLD MeEpDaL 


PIANO 
CHAPPELL Mepat and £5 5s. and Norris Prize 
of £14 5s, bay BA 
Hopkinson Gorp Mepan nd npr SHAW 
WILLIAMS Prize of £10 10s. rr) 


Hopkinson Sirver Mepa. and HERBERT even 

Prize of £10 a4 
DANNREUTHER Prize se £9 9s. 
Paurr Prize of £7 10s. 
Borwick Prize of £7 
Herberr Suarpe Prize of £5 
MARMADUKE BARTON PrizEs 

(Two of £5 cach) 
McEwen Prize of £4 

SINGING 

Henry Lusime Prize of £18 
ALBANI Prize of £6 (Women) 
POWNALL Prize of £4 (Men) 
GIULIA GRISI Prize (Women) of £7 
Tue Mario Grist Prize (Men) of £7 
CHILVER WILSON PrRizES 

(Two of £6) 
Dororiy Six Prize of £5 6s, 

Lonpon Musicat Socirry PrizE of £3 8s. F 
(Divided) 
VIOLIN 
Howarp Prize of £20 aa te oe oy 

W. TH, Reep Prize of £12 12s, 
STANLEY BLAGROVE PRizE of £7 ... 
Nacnez Prize of £6 6s. 
Dove Prize of £7 
Dove Prize of £6 

VIOLA 


LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE of £10 10s. 
Gipson Prize of £6 6s, 

CELLO 
LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE of £10 10s. 
STERN Prize of £5 5s. ‘ 
SCHOLEFIELD Prize of £38 .., 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 
Eve Kiscnu Prize of £8 
Counci, Prize of £5 
MANNS PRIZE of £6 ... 
Counci. Prize of £4 
JaMes Prize of £3 8s. $54 
OLIVER Dawson PrizE of £8 8s. ... 
Counc, PrizE of £3 8s, 


Alan Loveday 


Leila Ashcroft 
Pamela Kitchen 


Peggy Gray 
Leila Ashcroft 
Ann Walmisley 
Betty Brown 

D. H. Parkhouse 
Winifred Whittle 
Olive Isaac 

Jean Curtis 


Margaret Wortley 
Monica Sinclair 
T. Hannesson 
Jeane Hamm 

A. L. Watts 
Marion Studholme 
Elsie Morison 
Primrose Crook 
Mary Perks 
Sheila Short 


H. Bean 

Tessa Robbins 
R. T. Stanbridge 
C. W. S. Meinardi 
Elsie Jensen 
Sylvia Teitelbaum 


O. H. Ward 
C. Aronowitz 


Anna Shuttleworth 
Sylvia Southcombe 
B. T. Schrecker 


Thea King 

G. A. De Peyer 
P. M. Jones 

L. J. Beers 
Elizabeth Thurston 
R. S. Thackray 
B. Pollard 


————__$____—_-_-— erg 


No. 3 PRIZES 
COMPOSITION 


SULLIVAN Prize of £6 
FARRAR Prize of £6 ... : “as 
Epwarp Hecnr Prize of £5 ds. ... 


CONDUCTING 
STreR Prize of £9 


ORGAN 
HaiGH Prize of £4 
PARRATT Prize of £3 3s. tee oat 
(Divided) 
Stuart Prize of £3 3s. we 30 
OPERA 


Harry REGINALD Lewis Prize of £1 Ls. ... 


COBBETT CHAMBER MUSIC PRIZES 
For ComMposITtIon— 
[st Prize (£10). 
Qnd Prize (£5). 
For PERFORMING 


Phantasy String Quartet 
Fantasie for String Quintet ... 
(£10) 


Hurtstone Prize of £4 4s. 
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A. F. Cruft 
T. Moore 
W. Blezard 


S. A. Faris 


Kathleen Arthur 
D. H, Purnell 
R. Tickner 

J. C. Covenlock 


Elizabeth Boyd 


William Blezard 
Maxwell Ward 
Tessa Robbins 
Sylvia Teitelbaum 
C. Aronowitz 
Sylvia Southcombe 
C, Aronowitz 

B, K. Douglas 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


JULY, 1947 


The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 


SECTION I. 
Ardley, Margaret 
Blezard, William 
Bosanquet, Nancy C. 
Bromberg, Sheila P. 
Douglas, Brian K, 
Hall, Lloyd W. S. 
Harry, William L. 
Hirst, Marian E. 
Lowe, Dorothy A. 
Odom, John S, 
O'Neill, Bernard 
Pavey, Sidney H. 
Pitt, W. Margaret V. 
Pulverman, Diana R. 
Raynor, Rosalind C. 
Welch, Shirley D. 
Whittle, Winifred S. 


SECTION II. PIANOFORTE (Teaching)— 
Bailey, Marjorie D. 
Barratt, John B. I. 
Bell, Kathleen M. 
Bosano, Joseph J. 
Browne, Jacqueline 
Bullock, Mary 


PIANOFORTE (Solo Performing)— 
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Section II. Prsnororre (Teaching)—continued— 
Day, Marjorie B. 
Dibdin, Aubrey J. 
Dymott, Margaret J. 
Kyre, Shirley A. 
Faris, Samuel A, 
Hall, Alison A, 
Howden, Margaret R. 
Isaac, Olive J. 
Linsdell, Cora H. 
Poole, Fileen J. 

Rees, Marguerite 
Stamp, Olive M, 
Strong, Ada J. 
Tanner, Yvonne 
Townsley, Geoffrey 


SECTION IV. ORGAN (Solo Performing)— 
Trory, Geoffrey B. 
Wylie, Ralph S. 
Suction V. Srrincep Instruments (Solo Performing)— 
Violin 
Croxford, Marjorie 


Heath, Desmond B, 
Snow, Ursula M. 


Viola— 
Rowe, Heather G, 


Violoncello— 
Shuttleworth, Anna L, 


. 


SECTION VI, STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 
Violin— 
Cox, Judith 
Kellett, Dorothy B, 
Sharman, Muriel J. 
Wilton, Katharine A. F, 
Violoncello— 
Buckingham, Elizabeth M. 
Kirkpatrick, E, Teresa 
Ratcliffe, Colin H. 
Thompson, Jenifer M. 


SECTION VIII. WuInD INSTRUMENTS (Solo Performing)— 
Flute— 
Haslam, Diana R. 
Heard, Gordon W, 
Solomon, Andrew B. 
Oboe— 
Thackray, Roy S. 


SECTION IX. SINGING (Solo Performing)— 


Jarrett, Patricia 
Rae, Diana S. 
Wall, Patricia 
Wilson, Barbara J. 


SECTION X. Srnerne (Teaching)— 
Furness, Margaret A. E. 
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LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 
NEW STUDENTS—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1947 


Angus, A. 
Alexander, Jean 
Bailey, Jane 
Baker, Susan M. 
Bevan, Margaret 
Birch, J. A. 


Bower, Jacqueline N. H. 


Boughton, Jennifer 
Bowen, Betty V. 
Bowen, D. R. 
Brett, M. P. 
Bridges, Jessie 
Brook, Margaret 
Broom, E. G. C. 
Brown, A. D. 
Brown, Rosemary 
Burns, J. 

Bush, William E. 
Buxton, Elizabeth R. 
Cannon, Jack P. 
Carroll, Jean I. 
Caveley, Sylvia J. 
Clayton, Felicity 
Clemoes, Gwendolene M. 
Clothier, Michael J. 
Clutterbuck, Ursula 
Connon, Oonagh 
Collins, Doris 

Cox, K. L. 

Cox, Sylvia M, 
Cozens, Felicity 
Crowhurst, N. J. 
Crump, Barbara M, 
Dakin, Charles M. 
Dankworth, Avril 
Davies, Beryl J. 
Davison, N. St. J 
Dawson, Mary H. 
De Haan, S. J. 
Dunn, Cynthia G. 
Edwards, Sara 
Elliott, Martha S. 
Evans, Constance M, 
Farleigh, Mary 
Fluck, R. A. D. 
Fordyce, Terry 
Forsyth, Margaret F. 
Foster, Kate 
Fowler, Muriel K. 
Geldard, Audrey 
Giles, K. D. 
Gillespie, James 
Gray, A. T. A. 
Green, Margaret 
Gregson, Lorna M. 
Harling, Claret 
Hawskworth, Donald 
Hayward, Audrey M. 


Heller, Staneslav 
Helps, Donald I, 
Hemmings, Alan S. 
Hetherington, Jane 
Hill, Pauline 
Holder, R. W. 
Hoodless, Joyce M. 
Hooper, Patricia 
Horton, Dorothy. 
Howarth, Sheila W. 
Howson, June D. 
Hunn, Alison 
Hunter, J. 

Hyams, D. J. 
Jackson, M, B. 
Jamson, Audrey E, 
Jefferies, Michael 
Johnson, Doreen E, 
Latchem, M, S. 
Law, Janet 
Lazorowich, Zonia 
ee, J. A. 

Lee, Julia M. 

Lewis, Gladys 
Lewis, Valma J. 
Lillis, David E. A. 
Livingstone, Helena S. C. 
Lloyd, Ruth M, 
Lyon, Joyce M, 
Mair, Emily J. 
Marshall, Harold I, B, 
Martin, D, 

Martin, Frances C. 
Matthews, Michael G, 
McCann, Jean G, 
Melbuish, Pauline 
Mitchell, Alexander P. 
Morley, H. O. 
Moon, V. C. 
Moorhouse, Leslie G, 
Morris, Granville C, 
Muller, D. 

Murphy, J. 
Mylchreest, Norman J. 
Needham, Flora M. 
Newson, R. N. 
Nilson, Richard N. 
Odom, Doris EF. 
Pardoe, Joan 

Parish, Erica C, H. 
Penny, Barbara 
Perry, Serena 
Pickford, Elsa 
Pilcher, Kathleen 
Plank, Rosaline M. 
Price, Eileen 

Price, Vivienne L, 
Probyn, J. 
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Reynolds, Helen B, 
Richmond, Eileen S. 
Robinson, Elisabeth 
Roper, R. A. L, 
Ryan, Felicity M. 
Ryan, Jennifer 
Scott, Alison B. 
Shegog, Lleene 
Slater, Jenifer 
Simenhauer, W. 
Smith, A, E, 
Smith, G, G. 
Spaeth, Mary LL, 
Spurdens, chs 


Stammers, Patricia M. 
Stevens, John W, E, 


Tamkin, Mary 
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Tan, Chivee G. 
Titshall, H. B. 
Trier, Stephen L, 
Troskie, Olga 
Turgel, Barbara E. 
Van Duzer, Patricia 
Vaughan, D, E. 
Wakefield, Geoffrey R. 
Weeks, June M. 
Wetherell, E. D, 
Whellans, F, S. 
Whipp, Margaret 
Wilkins, Dorothy R, 
Wilkinson, J. R. 
Wilson, Margaret P. 
Wilson, Mary E. 
Winship, Elizabeth Ue 


RE-ENTRIES—CHRISTMAS TERM, 1947 


Buckland, John 
Buxton, Frederick C, 
Coulling, John C, 
Iensell, Mary N. 
Leeson, Martin LL, 


Swinbanks, James F, 
Tickner, John H. 
Todd, Nancy L. 
Walker, Anthony J. L. 


STUDENTS LEAVING COLLEGE 


Arkell, Agnes 
Aronowitz, C, 
Arthur, Kathleen 
Ballard, Jean 
Barratt, J. H. 
Batten, Elizabeth 
Beers, L. J. 
Bell, Joyce 

Bell, Sybil 
Birch, June 
Blezard, W. 
Breese, J. G. 
Bromberg, S. 
Brown, Betty 
Brown, Sylvia 
Bruce, Katherine 
Bullock, Mary 
Burgess, Dorothy 
Callin, Aileen 
Carbutt, Diana 
Chapman, Margaret 
Churchill, J, je 
Clarke, Betty 
Clasby, T. 
Clifford, Dorothy 
Cole, Betty 
Cowley, Sheila 
Cooper, Judith 
Cox, Judith 

Cox, Olive L, 
Cox, Olive R. 


JULY, 1947 


Cropley, June 
Croxford, Marjorie 
Croxford, Rosemary 
Cruft, A. F. 
Crump, Heather 
Day, Marjorie 
Douglas, B. K. 
Dymott, Margaret 
England, R. 
Foster, Rosemary 
Foster, M. 

Foster, Sheila 
Fowler, Brenda 
Franks, Joan 
Godfrey, P. D. H. 
Goman, Pauline 
Goyder, Anne 
Griffith, A. 

Green, J. G. 
Griffiith-Jones, Anne 
Hakanson, G. O. 
Hall, Alison 
Hancock, L. H. 
Harding, Joyce 
Hannesson, T. 
Hastings, E. 
Haslam, Diana 
Haynes, Joyce 
Heard, G. 

Heath, G. 
Hedgecock, Phyllis 


Henderson, J. 
Herden, Pamela 
Hopkins, Mavis 
Hyndman, Evelyn 
James, Peggy 
Jarrett, Patricia 
Jeffries, E. F. D. 
Jost, M. 

Keith, I. W. B. 
King, Thea 
Kitchen, Pamela 
Knott, Patricia 
Knowles, Lorna 
Lambert, Margaret 
Latham, Jennifer 
Lane, M. E. V. 
Leonard, R. M. 
Lewis, Barbara 
Lindsdell, Cora 
Lomax, Irene 
Lowe, F. 

Lyon, Barbara 
McVeagh, Diana 
Meinardi, C. W. S. 
Millar, Jean 
Milner, A. 

Moore, H. 
Moorsom, R. C. 
Morsman, Ursula 
Mounsey, Elizabeth 
Murkett, M. 
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Newman, Angela 
Nisbet, Agnes 
Noy, Elizabeth 
Odom, J. S. 
Okell, Monica 
Papworth, Daphne 
Pavey, S. R. 
Pearl, Jean 
Peterkin, D. J. 
Plummer, G. 
Potter, Joan 
Povey, Jean 
Powell, Gwyneth 
Powell, Mary 
Preedy, C. 
Prestwick, Jillian 
Pulverman, Diana 
Purnell, D. 
Ratcliffe, C. H. 
Raynor, Christabel 


CHRISTMAS TERM ... 


EASTER TERM 
SUMMER TERM 


Rees, Marguerite 
Reis, June 
Richardson, Dorothy 
Roberts, Dilys 
Robertson, Jessie 
Rowe, Heather 
Sandford, Miriam 
Scott, M. H. 
Shuttleworth, Anne 
Sidgwick, J. 
Simmonds, Doreen 
Schwiller, R. 
Snape, R. C. 
Smith, C. K. 
Spencer, Betty 
Steadman, J. W. 
Stewart, Elizabeth 
Tamplin, S. 
Taylor, Mary 
Thackray, R. S. 
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Thomas, Marian 
Tickner, R. 
Tierney, T. 
Touche, Daphne 
Treneman, Jill 
Treen, Oive 
Trory, G. B. 
Vale, Richenda 
Vicari, L. 

Wall, Audrey 
Watts, A. L. 
Whitehead, Irene 
Williams, Mary E. 
Wilton, Katherine 
Winbow, Margaret 
Withers, Elizabeth 
Woolcock, Alice 
Wortley, Margaret 
Yuille, Heather 


DATES, 1947-48 


September 22 to December 18, 1047 
January 5 to March 27, 1048 
April 26 to July 17, 1948 











| 
| 
} 
| 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


CHRISTMAS TERM, 1947 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may 
be necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 
WEDNESDAY, Sepr. 24, at 5.30 p.m. 
Recital for Voice and Piano 
Elsie Morison & Leila Asheroft 


Second Week 
Wepnuespay, Oct. 1, at 5,30 p.m. 
Recital for Violin and Piano 
Charles Meinardi & Cyril Preedy 


Third Week 
Wepnrspay, Oct, 8, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Fourth Week 
Wronespay, Ocr, 15, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


}*Tuurspay, Ocr. 16, at 3 p.m, 


Special Concert 


Fifth Week 
Turspay, Ocr. 21, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 


Wrpnespay, Oct. 22, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 


Tuurspay, Ocr. 23, at 2 p.m. 


Concerto Trials 


Sixth Week 
WeEbNeEspDay, Ocr. 29, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Seventh Week 
Wepnespay, Nov. 5, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Bighth Week 
WeEDNksDay, Nov. 12, at 5.30 p-m. 
Chamber Concert 
Ninth Week 
Wepnespay, Nov. 19, at 5.30 p.m 
Chamber Concert 


Fripay, Nov. 21, at 5.30 p.m. 
Drama 
Tenth Week 
Webnespay, Nov. 26, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
Eleventh Week 
Tuespay, Dec. 2, at 5.30 p.m. 
Second Orchestra 
Webvespay, Dec. 3, at 5.30 p-m. 
Opera Repertory 
Twelfth Week 
Webnespay, Dec. 10, at 5.30 p-m. 


Chamber Concert 


*TuHurRspay, Dec. 11, at 5.30 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


* Tickets are required for these Concerts. 


{* This is a Special Concert for which only one ticket will be 
given to Subscribers in order of application and in so far as 


seats are available. 





H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 





